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could indulge in revolutions and in earth-shaking move-
ments like the union of Italy or the union of Germany
without the convulsion spreading over the world.
It was a beneficent lordship of the seas. A navy can
hardly be an aggressive force. It cannot climb on to the
land: it could not even, in the then existing conditions of
armament, do very much damage to people and property
on land by gunfire from the sea. Its functions were pro-
tective, its duties helpful to all people who went down to
the sea in ships. Never had the world such a kindly master;
but it was only a mastery of the sea that the British Navy
wielded. Nobody can be trusted with a land mastery;
and the pernicious submarine has endangered sea mastery.
The British Navy swept the surface of the seas clean of
piracy, and it was in a position to stop any aggression
from anywhere to anywhere across the seas. The sub-
marine, however, has made possible underwater piracy3
such as appeared in the Mediterranean in 1937. No
problem of this kind, however, troubled the Victorian
Age. It was the age of British naval mastery.
The international temperature favoured this condition
of British naval command of the sea. Nobody was jealous
of it. Disturbing ambitions of European nations were all
on land, and mainly on the continent of Europe itself.
There was scarcely even a colonial problem. The Germans
did not seriously begin to look for colonies before 1879.
When colonial competition began to appear dangerous an
international conference held at Berlin in 1885 amicably
settled the rules for the partition of Africa. Nationalism,
c tariffism,' Pan-Slavism, and Pan-Germanism were, none
of them, very intense, or at any rate had not yet become
very aggressive. The task of national consolidation occu-
pied the political energies of the Germans and Italians,
and the French too, after the Franco-German War of
1870-71 and the foundation of the Third Republic. The
Russians, checked in their advance towards Constantinople